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This bulletin is one in a series of environmental 
education activity guides for grades developed and field-tested 

by teachers in the Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools, 
primarily for use in the middle grades four through six, the guides 
are not intended to constitute complete units in themselves. They 
are, rather, a compilation of activities considered appropriate for 
particular environmental studies. In this guide about the 
megalopolis, for grades four through eight, the 31 activities are 
divided into three categories: Analysis of Residential Communities, 
Identifying Characteristics of Commercial/Industrial Areas, and 
Identifying Patterns of City Growth and Land Use. Each activity 
includes the instructional objective, procedures to follow, and 
materials required. A student evaluation sheet follows each category 
and the bulletin concludes with a list of suggested discussion 
questions. Related documents in the series are SJ3 015 885 through SE 
015 890 and SE 0 15 892 through SE 015 893 . (BL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



For some time, there has heen a need for curricuhim materials to assist teachers who wish to 
move the teaching/learning experience beyond the school walls. Although individual schools have 
prepared materials useful to their own unique purpojies, such information and teaching aids have 
not generally been shared with other schools. 

This series of bulletins on Environmental Education was developed after arrangements were made 
in Area 11 for approximately a doxen 12-month teachers to produce outdoor education materials 
during the summer of 1969. Field testing of these materials occurred, primarily in Area 11, 
during the 1969-70 school year. 

In the summer of 1970, an Outdoor Education Cuniculum Development Workshop was 
conducted at Randolph Junior High School, during which twelve teachers developed additional 
materials and reviewed and tested those prepared earlier. 

The bulletins in this Environmental Education series are not intended to constitute complete 
units in themselves. They are, rather, a compilation of activities considered appropriate for 
particular environmental studies. Whether the series should be used separately or as a supplement 
to other aids should be determined by the needs and purposes of each teacher and his students. 

A word of explanation about format: Each activity suggested has its own stated instructional 
objective. The achievement of that objective will be an individual experience for each student, 
even though in some cases the procedures -suggested may be group- rather than 
individually-directed. 

PURPOSE 



It is intended that through participation in these activities, both students and teachers will understand that 
a megalopolis is the product of metroplitan growth in which suburban expansion results in cities' growing 
together. From observation and research, they will find what has happened and what is happening, and will 
predict what is likely to happen in and around cities. Attention is directed to those aspects of megaloplis 
that will lead students to make their own value judgements, their own suggestions for controls and changes, 
and more careful observations of their surroundings. They will list possible alternative plans for growth and 
predict results of these plans. 

The instructional objectives are not prescriptive. Teachers may find that some of the activities are 
inappropriate for children in their community and will choose to omit or to modify them. Most of the 
activities are intended to talce place outdoors in walking or bussing trips, with follow-up discussion or map 
study indoors. Almost all the observations from bussed field trips can be made on the routes to and from 
some point of interest chosen for reasons other than pure study of megalopolis. Teachers may ditto tables 
or charts for students' records. Combining some of the instructional objectives with other aspects of science 
and social studies would be a useful way to keep the study of megalopolis an ongoing concern. The study 
can best be done over a long enough period of time for students to observe changes. The possibilities of 
varying degrees of sophistication in observing, recording, and interpreting make it appropriate for students 
of Grades 4 through 8. 
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PART I - Analysis of Residential Communities 



The following kinds of activities are suggested for field trips and walks through residential sections. The 
study of residential communities is best achieved by comparing and contrasting at least two different areas. 
It is suggested that the teacher refrain from making value-judgment statements during the data collection 
and observational parts of this study. Eventually student? will be able to discuss and state desirable 
community characteristics based on their own value systems. It is particularly important to emphasize 
objective techniques of recording data and observations before generalizations regarding residential 
environments are made. 

The overall purpose of Part I is to help the student identify and describe selected characteristics of 
residential communities. Most of the activities will be outdoors, carried on wich the potential for 
appropriate indoor follow-up activities. 
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Activity I: Describing Kinds of Dwelling Units 



The student will be able to make statements quantitatively, describing the number of single family homes, 
duplexes, garden-type apartments, and high-rise apartments found in a study area. 

Prof.edures: 

The student will — 

1. Walk in an area and list the kinds of dwelling units pp^nt. 

2. Identify on a zoning map the section he walked through. 

^. Describe what kinds of dwellings may be built in sections adjacent to -he study area or in the study 
area itself. 

Materials: 

Zoning map of study (Copies may be obtained from Maryland National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission,) 

Activity 2: Assessing Dwelling Unit Population Density 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will be able to identify the approximate number of people per dwelling unit 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Interview locai residents while on a field trip to determine the number of residents per dwelling unit, 
or _ 

2. List the number of residents in four dwelling units close to his own home. 

3. Pool data on people per household, order them by area, and find the average number of persons per 
household in a given area. 

Note: 

Some students may also be interested in collecting data on the age (or approximate age) of individuals in 
these familities. To achieve good comparisons, a sample size would be 10 per each type of dwelling unit. A 
useful introduction to these procedures might be for the student to question his own family as a homework 
assignment. Several parent chaperones will make it possible for the whole class to participate in different 
areas for a neighborhood. 

Interviewinr procedures are discussed on page 11. 
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Activity 3: Obscr\'ing Residential Space Utili/ation 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will be able to describe the size of building lots in relation to the kind and number of dwelling 
units present. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. - Pace off or otherwise estimate the length and width of various building lots and take notes on the kind 

and number of dwelling units present on each lot that is measured. 

2. Determine the number of square feet (or square meters) of space available for use per building lot and 
per dwelling unit. 

3. Identify building restrictions observed in terms of the kind of zoning as shown on the zoning map. 
Note: 

Pacing is a measuring method. The student computes the average length of his footsteps over three walks 
along a measured straight route. (See Environmental Education Activities for Map and Compass Study.) 

An acre zoned R-90 (residential: minimum front footage of 90 ft.) can accommodate three houses. An acre 
zoned for townhousej; can accommodate 10. 

Activity 4: Identifyin g Architectural Diversity of Residential Areas 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will be able to identify various types of architecture for dwellings and name the building 
materials used. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Take a field trip and record the kinds of house designs observed; e.g., rambler, Cape Cod, Dutch 
colonial, ranch, modern, etc. Notes will indicate , building materials used and the placements of 
buildings on the lots. 

2. Order and tabulate the data for a given vicinity. Students may pool data from various streets or blocks 
and list the frequency of variation in design, building materials, and landscaping. 



Materials: 



dittoed tables or other note-taking equipment 



Note: 




O Pictures of various kinds of houses may be available from real estate agents. Magazine pictures may be used. 
^ 4 



Activity 5: Identifying Duration of Residence 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe the community in terms of families* duration of residence. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

L Take a field trip and note the number of "For Sale" signs found in a given area. This exercise may be 
repeated at various intervals. 

2. Observe the classified sections of newspapers and record the number of advertisements for the sale and 
rental of housing. Maps may be used in conjunction with this phase of the study. Real estate salesmen 
may also be invited to discuss housing turnover with respect to certain areas. 

Note: 

On the basis of the data collected, students may make reasonable conjectures about community mobility 
and its causes. 

Activity 6: Identifying Community Services 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will be able to identify some important community services. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Observe, on a walk or bus ride through the community, and record the followmg kinds of 
information: 

a) Does it appear that trash and garbage are picked up regularly? 

b) Are streets in good condition? (i.e., no pot-holes, etc.) 

c) Is public land well cared for? 

d) Are public facilities such as parks available? 

2. Find out whether police aid and fire fighting services are readily available in this community. 

3. Compile the above information and share any additional items that fall into the general category of 
community services. 
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Activity 7: Observing Residential Street Use 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify various kinds of residential street use. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Take a field trip and make notes on the following: 

a) Are streets used for pedestrian traffic? Have sidewalks been constructed? 

b) Are streets used for automobile parking and/or storage, or do dwellings have off-street parking 
available? 

c) Are the streets built to carry rainwater to storm sewers? 

d) What kinds and number of vehicles use various streets during a predetermined time period? 

e) What streets are used for public transportation service such as buses? 

f) What evidence can you find that the streets are used for play areas? 

g) Is there any evidence that residents do repair work on their cars in the street? 

h) Observe kinds of intersection regulations both downtown and in a suburban area. Do drivers seem 
to obey traffic signals? 

i) Do the streets seem to be a major source of noise? 
j) Do the streets appear to be clean? 

2. Discuss with the rest of the class the observations made and arrive at objective statements regarding 
the data collected on street use. 




STUDENT EVALUATION SHEET 
Student's Name 

P^^' ^ Observed 

1. Describes kinds of dwelling units 

2. Assesses dwelling unit population density 

3. Observes residential space utilization 

4. Identifies architectual diversity of residential areas 

5. Identifies duration of residence 

6. Identifies community services ' 

7. Observes residential street use 



PART II ^ IDENTIFYING CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMERICAL/INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

The overall purpose of Part II is to help the student to identify and describe selected characteristics of 
commercial and industrial areas. 

Activity 8: Describin g Patterns of Commercial and Industrial Communities 
Instructional Objectives: 

Students will describe on a chart the businesses and industries in a commercial and/or industrial 
community. 

Procedures: 

1. The teacher and students will identify the boundaries of the area to be studied. 

2. The students will select categories an*d prepare a chart for recording data. (See page 10 for chart.) 

3. The class may divide into groups to examine various parts of the area. 

4. Student groups will pool information. 

5. Students will chart information. 
Materials: 

clipboards or hard surface for writing 
chart of categories (See page 10.) 
pen or pencil 

Note: 

These activities are most appropriate for small groups which should be carefully supervised to avoid large 
gathering of children in a single commevcial or industrial enterprise. 

The teacher should consult proprietors or managers before undertaking this activity. 
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Activity 9: Gathering Data through Intcn 'iows 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will practice his abni> ^ .cio effectively by gathering usable dalu ^rom people in his 

area. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Ask managers and owners of the enterprise for information and record it on charts. Include such 
information as: 



Nature of 
enterprise 


Number of 
employees 


Age of enter- 
prise in area 


Geographic origin 
of selected 
products sold 


Service 
provided 























2. Ask employees for information and record it on charts. Include such information as: 



Length of 
time in 
position 


Training 
necessary 
for position 


Total miles travelled daily 
to and from work 















Materials: 



notebook or tablet 
pen or pencil 

Note: 

This activity may not be appropriate for all students. The teacher should emphasize that not all people will 
be willing to answer the questions listed. Information from informal conversation could also be included as 
data. Other suitable questions might be agreed upon by class members. The teacher should make 
arrangements with owners and management to be sure that interviewing is acceptable. 
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Activity 10: Distinguishing between Opinion and Fact 
Instructional Objective: 

The stndents will distinguish between opinion and objcci :c observations in order to select xisuhle data. 
Procedures: 

1. Students will discuss and agree on categories for sorting observations for analysis. They will accept 
factual data and formulate judgements based on a completeness and kind of data; reject opinion when 
it is inappropriate; and agree to accept opinion within the framework of how it is formulated when 
factual data is beyond the individual's ability to evaluate. 

2. Students will identify those establishments they have observed to be service providers or goods 
providers. 

3. Students will discuss the appropriateness of descriptive terms such as big, small, few, and many as 
opposed to actual size or numbers. 

4. Students may develop their own categories for classifying the data they consider acceptable. 
Note: 

Helping students to discriminate between fact and opinion (and the uses to which both serve students and 
adults) may require considerable work on the part of the teacher. 
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Activity 11: Evaluating Observations 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe parts of the area he has studied as being artistically satisfying or offensive and as 
being potentially harmful '^'neficial to the health, privacy, and environment of members of the 
community. 

The teacher will allow dijjcd h s of opinion but will require support of each opinion. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Identify the presence or absence of safety measures in the area; e.g., lighting, provision for pedestrians, 
speed limits, etc. 

2. Identify attempts to beautify the area. 

3. Identify disorder caused by construction or inadequate space and predict or suggest useful changes, 

4. Identify need for improvement in the appearance of the area, probable causes of of present conditions, 
and possiblemethods of change. 

5. Identify thcmeed and provisions fwprivacy in the area. 

6. Identify haTzards to health or envinoaament and predict or sug^st improvements. 
Note: 

Differences of coBinion about what is aesthetically satisfying are likely to occur. No final decisions are 
necessary, but dsEUssions will be useful in order to help students develop their appreciations and their 
ability to verbalize:. 



Activity 12: Determining Rates of Change 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will list chronologically the changes and growth which have taken place in the comrntmity he 
has visited, 

Procedurr^ * 

The student will — 

1 . Select from interview reports the information concerning the ages of the enterprises he has visited. 

2. Locate on old maps and on a current county map the area he has visited. 

3. Order chronologically as many as possible of the landmarks and roadways in the area. 

4. Examine on the old and new maps the nature of the area surrounding the community he has studied. 

5. Construct a plan for future development (a projection) of the area for a given period, (e.g.^ 5 to 10 
years ) 

Materials: 

old and new maps of Montgomery Gaamnty 
liJote: 

This activity could last the year long, comparing data gathered in June with that gathered the pmcceding 
September. Photos taken in September and in June should facilitate comparisons. Old maps may be 
&orrowcd from some social studies teacher specialists or ordered from Robert B. LaBtue, Post ©ffice Box 
182, Silver Spring, Maryland 20907. More recent county maps are obtainable from Montgomery County 
•Historical Society, 12 Park Lane, Rockville, Maryland 20850. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION SHEET 
Student's X^ic 

Part II Obsen'cd Not Observed 

8. DcscrilbiejHipHitcrns of commercial and industrial communities. 

9. GathoKifaiEa through interviews 

10. Distinsffli^iKEsbetwccn opinion and fact 

11. EvaIuaQCS5r<cabscrvations 

12. Detemiim^xates of change 




PART III 



- IDENTIFYING PATTERNS OF CITY GROWTH AND LAND USE 
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The overall purpose of Part III is to help students note changes in city growth and land use and, when 
possible, to identify causes for these changes. It is designed primarily to promote the use of data and 
observation as bases for intelligent concern about influences on the quality of life at present and in the 
future. 



Activity 13: Identifying and Classifying Uninhabited Areas 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify green or uninhabited areas on a trip from the inner city of Washington to his 
home school in Montgomery County. He will record the number of such areas and describe them. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Define a green area as a space at least as large as a city hk&ck where things are growing. 

2. Note the location of the area and the nature of surrouiMBte»; e.g., residential, business, etc. 

3. If possible, identify the use of the area or the reason fom'.r«(aktusc. 

4. Estimate the size of the area in units of city blocks. 

5. Note parking regulations along the trip route and makr-:: j^ectures about reasons for differences or 
. similarities. 

6. Count the number of "For Sale" signs on vacant kits. Notice whether the sign tells the zoning 
regulation. 
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Activity 14: Analyzing Highway Patterns — 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify the numbered state arid national highways on a tiip from the inner city of 
Washington to his home school and list the cities through which they pass. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Note highway number signs on the tripnroute. 

2. Locate thc Toute of his trip on a local maap. 

3. Find on a Maryland map the high v/aysdcihas listed. 

4. Trace the route ©rf the highvssw.s he haeslisted. 

5. List the to wns ami cities through which these h^hways pass. 

6. Identify on the^sp the syaaafools indiicating population size forcities, towns, and villages; and find one 
of each size on awe of his lasaced routes. 

Materials: 

maps of Maryland (available fcEcr from Maryland State Roads ConEnniission, Baltimore, Maryland 21201 or 

ask teacher-specialist to obtaimtlaiem) 

commercial road maps,iif theyJiajve the-^jcrtirEent features 
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Activity 15: Analyzing Land Use from Map Study 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify sparsely populated areas on a rood yy^ip < <, , nited States, 

Procedures: 

The student wrill — 

1. Identify major highways and secondary roads on any road map. 

2. Identify entrances and exits lieading to and from major roads. 

3. Note those eastern cities that Jiave "beltways." 

4. Locate any distance on a secmdary coad greater than 10 miles which does not pass through a town. 
SpecuJate on reasons for no teMOTS. 

5. Idenitify an area of Montgomery County with which he is familiar and find it on a map of Montgomery 
Comnty, a map of Maryland, aidba map of eastern United States. 

Mateiials: 

maps of eastern United States, Maryluind, and Montgomery County 
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Activity 16: Locating Rail and Air Tcrnr rials 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will use maps to locate airports and railzjmy terminals. 

Procedures: 

The student will - 

1 . Estimate distances between major airports, using the scale of any road map. 

2. Trace the routes of railroads and determine their primary use. 

3. Visit an airport to note frequency of flights, destinations, and time required in flight; or obtain a flight 
schedule to collect the same information. 

4. Select a city of destination. Note time required to reach the airport from home, and inquire about 
time required to travel from the airport to downtown at the city of destination. 

5. Visit a railroad terminal to note frequency of arrivds and departures, destinations, and schedules; or 
use a timetable to obtain the same information. 

6. Compare costs and speeds of air and rail travel. 
Note: 

When on field trips, it may be appropriate to stop at airports and rail or bus terminals so that students can 
observe the number and kinds of act^**iti€S occurring t&ere and so that they may determine the reason for 
the location of the terminals. Ask social studies teacher specialist for assistance in getting schedules. 
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Activity 17: Analyzing Land Use from Observation 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify areas which are not desirable for homes by using maps and taking trips within his 
own community. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Note the size of areas beside major highways. 

2. Note on a map the areas near airports. 

3. Note on maps or in his community those areas reserved for parks and sites for fraure schools. 

4. Note on maps or in his community those areas zoned for industrial use. 

5. Note the frequency of loud noise, air pollution, objectionable odors, andtJOUher hazards to health and 
safety. 

6. Note on a zoning map the areas near railroads. 
Materials: 

pencil and paper 

Montgomery County or Maryland maps 
zoning maps (for sale by the MNCPPC) 
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Activity 18: Observing Building Height 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify the variations in height of buildings from city to suburb on a designated portion 
of a bus trip. 

Procedures: 

After a field trip to downtown D.C., the student will note the height of buildings on the way back to 
his home school. For each distance unit, make a statement about the average number of stories the 
buildings have. 

Students should pool data and agree on averages for each block or designated section, and plot data on 
a graph such as the one below. 

12 — — \ — I — \ — \ — \ — I — \ — \ — \ — \ — I — \ — \ — \ — \ — r 

11 

No. of 10 
Stories g 
8 
7 
6 

5 '■ 

4 

3 

2 

1 \ ■ 



No. of blocks from D. to home school 

*Itis not necessary to use blocks; distances agreed on as indicated on an odometer may also be used. 

Materials: 

penciliand paper 
(dittoed blank graph sheet 

Note: 

The ohservaEBions may produce a negative rate of height because of the 10-story regulation in D.C. and the 
li%h-mes iicAe suburbs. 
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Activity 19: Observing Street Activity 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe the activity of people obscrved^on the street. 

Procedure: 

The student will — 

1. Make detailed notes regarding what is occurring on the streets of various business and residential 
sections. Are people mostly children or mostly adults? What are their approximate ages? Are they men 
or women? List the specific kinds of activity observed. 

2. Compare street activity in the city with street activity in the suburbs. Discuss the factors involved in 
promoting certain kinds of activities. . 

Materials: 

pencil and paper 

Note: 

A discussion before this activity can yield a number of interesting categories of activity. Compare with 
actual activities viewer'. 

Activity 20: Observing Small Green Areas 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe small areas that are intended for green, grassy sections. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Look for lawns, shrubs, and flowers in business and residential areas and record the condition of such, 
taking particular note of exposed soil on which nothing is growing. Do these conditions occur in any 
predictable pattern? 

2. Discuss possible reasons why small uncultivated areas occur. Does use or population density have any 
effect on this condition? 

Materials: 

pencil and paper 
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Activity 21: Observin g Width of Streets 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe the major streets in terms of the number of traffic lanes present. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Note the number of automobile lanes and look for indication that the roads have been widened. The 
effects on homes and business in these areas should also be noted. 

2. Discuss the effects of street widening and increased use of roads on an area. 

3. Note the number of traffic lights and hypothesize on their specific locations. Are more needed? 
Where? Why? 

4. Note the number of one-way streets. Are they one-way all the time or for just a certain number of 
hours a day? Which hours? Why? 

Materials: 

pencil and paper 

Activity 22: Observing Building Use 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe building use in terms of apparent original intent. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Note the kinds of activity taking place in various buildings. Record information about the physical 
features of the building. Was the original intent of a structure a house, a store, an apartment house, 
etc.? 

2. Discuss the factors that result in buildings' being used for purposes other than the original intent. 
Note: 

Information for this discussion and listing activity may come from student's own knowledge or from 
questioning parents as well as from observations made on field trips. This activity may be combined v^th 
activities in Part 11. 
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Activity 23: Observing Alleys 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will describe the frequency of occurrence of alleys observed on a trip from the center of a city 
to the suburbs. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Define **cilley." 

2. Make detailed notes on the areas where alleys are found; their si/.e, use, and general condition. 

3. Discuss the function of alleys as observed at various points during the trip. Do all alleys serve the same 
purpose? Are alleys necessary? 

4- Observe the kinds of human activities that takes place in alleys. Are they used for play areas? Are they 
used as regular traffic routes? Are any residences located on alleys? Discuss safety factors. 

Activity 24: Interpretin g Suburban Growth 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will interpret the significance of a new subdivision and general commercial development next 
to an active farm. 

Procedures: 

The class will — 

1. Take a bus field trip near the outskirts of Rockville and note the kinds of activities going on; e.g., 
farming, commercial and/or industrial building, housing developments, etc. 

2. Discuss: 

a) What will happen to land prices in the future? 

b) Are transportation facilities such as roads and bus lines adequate? 

c) Is there evidence of planning for parks and open space? 

d) Where do you think the people are coming from who will move into the newly developed area? 

3. Estimate when large commercial or industrial buildings were erected and relate their ages to those of 
residential buildings. 
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Activity 25: Observing Parking Facilities 
Instructional Objectives: 

The student will take a bun field trip from the inner city to the suburbs and describe parking facilities. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Note the number and kinds of parking facilities in suburban and inner city areas. Indicate parking fees, 
if possible. 

2. Pick a random sample of 30 cars in an open parking lot and count the number of D,C,, Virginia, and 
Maryland license tags respectively. This should be done in the suburbs as well as the inner city, if 
possible. Who uses the parking facilities in various areas? 

3. Compute the weekly cost of parking in several different downtown parking facilities. 
Materials: 

pencil and paper 

Activity 26: Measuring a Parking Lot 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify the approximate size of a large parking lot. 

Procedures: 

The student will — 

1. Pace off or otherwise measure a section of a parking lot, e.g., space marked for several cars, or one lane 
of spaces. 

2. Count the number of lanes or spaces* and estimate how many cars could be parked there. 

3. Calculate the total area in squarr ^v^ ^i.« or meters. 

4. Calculate the area in acres. 

5. Compare square footage of lot with square footage of buildings. 
Note: 

A square measuring about 209 feet on each side can be marked off on the school grounds to give students 
an idea of the size of pne acre. 
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Activity 27: Tracing a Drainage Pattern on a School Ground or Parking Lot 
Instructional Objective: 

The student will identify the approxiinate amount of water that falls annually on a given area. 

Procedures: 

The class will ~ 

1. Measure a paved area such as a parking lot or school black top. 

2. From an almanac or encyclopedia, find the average annual precipitation for Maryland. (About 45 
inches) 

3. Calculate the cubic feet of water which will fall on the measured area. (There are about 7.5 gallons in 
one cubic foot.) 

4. Locate the storm sewers or drainage ditches into which the water runs. 

5. Attempt to find the eventual disposition of the water; e.g., is there a creek nearby? Notice whether the 
water is clear or murky or muddy or otherwise polluted. 

6. Make a map of the school ground or a parking lot, and indicate places where water drains or leaves the 
area. 
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Activity 28: iiiiidy. 
Instructional Oi-i / 
The student wii 
Procedures: 
The student will 

1. Estimate or 

2. Estimate of 

3. Identify shof>|v, 

4. Identify type:' 

5. Identify typt^ 

6. Identify theAUr 

7. Identify pufljiiic 



Jse of Vehicles 



he uses of family vehicles. 



Kirents the driving distances to and from their places of employment, 
parents the driving distances to major shopping areas. 

recreation areas accessible by w^alking or riding bicycles, 
tployment that exist in big cities. 

iployment that can exist in small cities, towns, cuid rural areas, 
fringe parking areas, 
-asportation routes to places frequented. 



8. On a fielfittrip, otv an intersection for a given period of time, or for a specified number of cars, counr 
the nurrilfe^ v9iJ^ ' v-e in each car and record the information. 

Material: 

pencil and pap^:: 
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Actsii^: J!9: ^identifying Air P Jfetrs 
Instwaictirw^ f Obicctive: 

Thr oSsewe and recom.s:''S.TVL'S of air pollution cv^ ir:ir[^d:itTip fmm HlC, to his huome scf '>oL 

Vroi^^ ■ 

H?te ssauidti'^*' ill — 

Ikifcr rify the probable sources of air pollutiotL 

ijjitT n ? counting and ca^.egorizdng air pollution visible frorri cars, oniacks, srnioke stacks, aircraft. 
S inentiy . if possible, the names of the truck companies or JwneEs of smoke stacks. 

4 Wntc f^^tters of complaint- 

5 QiMcr^ ^ smoke from school. Is it from the heating system or the incinerator? 

6 Fiad ou t from local officials the regulations about trash collection and disposal, leaf burning;, etc. 

(4^H<^i»£xi^iV*^ produce carbon monoxiiic, carbon dioxide, hydrocarbons, and lead. 
Jfieser^iuelgacDduces all the same pollutants except lead- 



id 
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Activity 30: In. cn^ u-. . itijt n*cmise of TroJlcys 
Instructional Ob«sxmw«r: 

The student wM ima^'^rrr-" fee emise ofttihe z^mlley car hi metr opolitan Washington, 
Procedures: 

1. The class wil: jjAh^ i eld trip to nme National Capmal Trolley Museurm on; Bonifant RocaS: itr 
Montgomery €o vJim.;!?^^ rme: 384-9797 

2- Discuss the fmJlovrci*^ /ii>\i(tsrions: 

a) \VTiy ^vaBmuMj y rsr discontisnued' 

b) Woulditbciacni^iL^eous still to have tralley systenn? 

c) Did t3T>^ct\*^^> J2^ N/illution the *i?ay ai oimobilesaand buses do? 
Explam. 

d) What disa^teim^s did trolleys have? 
3. Locate fonrmv ^r^itlky roaies in the area. 
Note: 

Use of "electricity for tirul!cys causes polhation but iriuch less and of a differes . kircdthan that caused by 
buses. 
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Activity 31: Visiting an Ok? Town 



Instnuctional Objective: 



The situdemt will distinguish the differences between an old toiam. a n iici. , d iown^ and a large city. 



Procedures: 



The student will — on a class trip to Gaithcrsburg or Frederick 



1. 



Identify enterprises or types of buildings not found in lai^j riiics> 



2. If possible, identify the age of the town. 

3. Draw conclusions, from information gathered about the reas^i u.i iic town's existence. 

4. Note and describe signs of growth and change. 

5. Make predictions about the town's future. 

6. Estimate the ages of local cemeteries and certain buildings, 

7. Characterize the distinguishing features of obsolescence andTdgor is, they relate to towns and cities. 

8. Recognize that old towns can continue to "live" and develop^mttimiut becoming cities. 
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HTUDE>^T V V ALUATION SHFtI} 



Sludrnt's N. iiT3C 

Part m Obv -vci OhseiA c(l 

13. i.dcnBifics and c iassifies uininha^:r..!r/(Td arr:.:. ____ 

14. Analyzes iliigh way pattcnns 

15. Analyzes land use from nnap stud v ^ 

16. Locates rail and air terminals 

17. Analyzes land ritse from ou)ser\'ation 

18. Observes buildims^ hei^h t 

19. ^Qflbserves street activity 

20. Observes small green areas 

21. Observes width of streets ^ 

22. Observes building use _ 

23. Observes alleys 

24. Imtticrprets saiburban growth 

25. Obserwcs parking facilinies ____ 

26. Mcasiures a parking lot 

27. Ift^ces a cfaainage patteoi on a school ^jsroumd or parking lot 

28» ^tealysacBtuse of vehicles 

29^ IcScnti&s air polluters 

30. li « MB 3i};flEcts the demise of arolieys ^ 

3 1 . IKstinguiskes be tvy^een oM tocwoas and (laanfc dties _ 
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SiyG(555aEffi>ilD«SCUSSro^ QUESmOJ^ 

M(j)St o. ii6c»': 4)iu££5tioins haivc several / .r^-crs, both positive an ncgutrv-e. Sttudcnts' opinions shouild be 
acceptea aand rfti^joccted unless they are -;:ru:iriy based on Lack of in: rmation or misimformation. 

1, \\Ti)at .h^A•.•..Em'^? 

2, Whsjt is itiDc effect of population de^fisiry on the quality *■ iSfe? 

3- Ho av clojse should a residentiaJ discmct &c to an active c mmierciial area? 

4- Whiai is xBcxole rfittee automobile ir: ini'etropolitan: arcii^i 

Do crrtaim Hsinufls of developments ps^^mote the use of the ^intomobilie? 

6. How far Tnwniii do the WashingtG^isi suburbs exxend? ^ lov. far can they extnend before reacming 
BalflimorsK's suJbiinrbs? 

7. miwpny <:^teimiiri-fffl «;arnTltnry lanid fills be SoCHted? 

8. Hfcst arcTTivcTS used for in metroposiSliajn areas? 

9. Wliiat arc ifc effcctts of rcaad anut ^stSier construction on streams and rivers? 
10.. Wlxo detexnnHmcs hmw lumd wiSl be -vmed^ 

11. Of wifial^Tihie is priivacy? 

12- Mi^W/ <$0es xuetropoffitan groiwAi^iiS&iCt people's resqponsibilityinDriiicir fellow men? 

13. 'Must oiiitiiesrijip^w? FaapfawrL. 

i ^ Wim dfc ftmimim es i*iiiere prc^^sfcdroc? 

15. IWiiit are soimcTeaasBwas iwfc^ pempiif* move? 

16, liawgiaaHg^ mm' ?iaj^^ Immm old suburbs? 

1 7^ &i*^ji«(fljaE!mi^<o£ city growth proamams racial segregation? Expaadn. 

18, SBsD pHtflreraiR'of cityjgrowth prorncr^^^oiMimic si^negationSSaBpiaiBi. 

I9i Asm i9icialitfttixcoiiox3iic se|^(i;ipt^ rdtooE* £ispfaffin. 

^Vlmt icause ai isltKnx? 

Slui^^M t&aae Ise: ai nimitt is^ fbc number of apartment dcwdopments andfor units in a.igiven asasmf 
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